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Editorial, 


DAIRYING IN THE CONNECTICUT 
VALLEY. 


Boston, Mass. 





CONTINUED, 

At Springfield, we were introduced to the 
agents of the new Milk Supply Company, 
which was recently started here for the better 
regulation of the milk business of the vicinity. 
We found here a strong, young company, 
with only six months’ experience, but with a 
very hopeful future in prospect. From 5000 
to 6000 quarts of milk are received here from 
the farmers daily, of which about 1000 quarts 
is made into butter, the dairy department act- 
ing as a safety valve for disposing of all sur- 
plus, while at the same time it enables the 
company to supply at any time extra milk for 
extra oceasions. The surplus milk is poured 
into a large vat, from which it is drawn into a 
DeLaval centrifugal separator for extracting 
the cream. ‘The power for running the sepa- 
rator, churning the cream and supplying 
team for cleansing the cans, and for other 
irposes, is furnished by a fifteen-horse pow- 
* engine. 


lhe butter was selling readily at thirty-five 


a 


cents at wholesale, and thirty-eight cents at 
retail, which prices speak well for its quality. 
rhe skim milk retails at three cents per quart, 
Sour milk is 
sold to patrons at 14 cent. The milk for the 
trade is set in ice water to cool before 
Twelve teams do the 
eddling, and at present, supply about one- 


or two quarts for five cents. 
? 
retali 


eing carried out. 


third of the city trade, Springfield using from 


15,000 to 18,000 quarts daily. The twelve 
teams are doing the same amount of work 


that eighteen teams did before the company 
was organized, there being formerly sixty 
milk wagons crossing each otler’s tracks in 
the Should 


company become thoroughly successful, 


the new 
it 
will absorb nearly all the business of the small 


city every morning. 


peddlers, and thus be enabled to deliver the 
milk at a minimum cost for distribution, each 
team taking all the custom on such streets as 
it visits. At the time the company started, 
there was no suitable place for handling sur- 


size, a railroad train-house than a barn shed. 
Here are stored any number of farm machines 
and vehicles, and here the green corn is 
brought in to be cut before being stored away 
in the silos. And here, too, many acres of 
ripened corn might be hauled in for husking. 
And what a place for a husking bee! The 
silos are among the best, as well as most ex- 
tensive we have ever seen. They are filled 
from the shed above, and the contents are 
taken out from a side door at the bottom, 
which is on a level with the feeding floor, 
thus saving all heavy lifting. When a silo is 
ready to be opened, the door at the bottom 
is opened, and the contents are dug out, 
working upward until a hole or shute is 
formed, reaching to the top. The ensilage 
may then be used from the sides or top, as 
desired. 

The stables are furnished with hot and cold 
water, and might easily be kept too warm for 
the health of the hundred or more animals 
which are stabled in them. And yet so thor- 
oughly clean was every part, and so well ven- 
tilated, that, as a lodging place, it is far su- 
perior to a great many human habitations, 
and not of the poorest class either. A fifteen- 
horse power steam engine and boiler cuts the 
ensilage, chaffs the corn stalks and straw, 
grinds the corn, and cooks the fodder and 
grain for the stock. Excluding the interest 
on the investment, the cost of feeding stock 
by the methods pursued here, are claimed 
to be economical. 

The dairy room is a model of neatness, 
with its pool of cold water, ice chambers, re- 
frigerators, creamers, and other dairy appa- 
ratus, and the quality of the products is most 
excellent, though no extremely high prices 
are The farm appears to be run 
not for show, nor for money making, but to 
please a fancy of the proprietor to have every- 
thing done well. Few city warehouses are 
put up in a more substantial manner than are 
the buildings here, and few are more con- 
venient for the purposes for which they are 
The cattle are watered from set 
tubs, resting on long lines of iron pipes which 
convey the water to the tubs, and discharge 
it after the cattle have taken what they want. 
The tubs when not in use, are raised by a 
crank, upon the line of pipes, a whole stable 
full at once, until they are out of the way, 
above the heads of the animals. It is but the 
work of a moment to raise or lower several 
dozen. 

Something like $20,000, we understand, is 
invested in Jersey cows, the number not 


claimed. 


designed. 


being large at that, but the quality or pedi- 
gree most excellent. When asked what are 
the chief money crops sold from the farm, 
Mr. Benedick smilingly replied: ‘‘it ought to 
be choice bull calves, for we have a good ma- 
ny of them on hand.” 

There is much to interest even an ordinary 
practical farmer ina place like Brightside. A 
farmer who has a farm that is his home, and 
is likely to be his home for life, can well af- 
ford to take a lesson from the neat and per- 
manent appearance of the place and its sur- 
roundings. Thousands of farmers who have 
money in banks, and back yards cluttered up 
by old broken down carts, and rotting wood 
piles, would do well to use the interest and 
some of the principal, if need be, in cleaning 
up and making their own farm homes whole- 
some and attractive places to live in. If such 
men as Mr. Wilkinson do nothing more for 
the rural classes than to encourage the culti- 
vation of taste in farm buildings and sur- 
roundings, they will have done a most com- 
mendable work, especially if they do it all at 
their own expense, as is usually the case. 

As Mr. Gilbert expressed it after leaving 
Brightside, ‘‘our present New England civili- 
zation demands that farmers shall make more 
money than formerly, and spend more money 
for better schools, better roads, better clothes, 
and greater refinement and social culture.” 





plus milk. An old building was rented tem- 
porarily, but a new milk depot and creamery, 
with stable for twenty horses, and ample car- 
riage rooms attached, is being built, and will | 


soon be completed. Judging from present | 


appearances, the Springfield creamery will, | 


when finished, be a model in its way, and | 


well worthy of imitation by the milk pro- 
The capital stock of 
the company is $20,000, and it promises to 


ducers of other cities. 
pay well. The milk has been sold through 
the summer at five cents, but six cents will be 
Whether the 
price ought to be five or six cents, is a ques- 
of 


opinion, some believing it would have been 


the price during the winter. 


tion upon which there is a difference 
good policy to keep it at five cents through 
the winter. 

Driving Out the Peddlers. 

The company proposes to reduce the cost 
of handling the milk, so that it can -be deliv- 
ered to customers at lower rates, or bring 
At 
present, the company is in competition with 
about forty other milk peddlers. Had the 


company kept their price at five cents through 


producers better prices than formerly. 


the winter, it would probably have secured 
all the best of the trade of the city, and thus 
would have been able to handle the milk at a 
cheaper rate than it can with only one-third 
of the trade. At the summer rates, the low- 
est price that the farmers have received for 
their milk at the farm, has been 24 cents per 
quart, which is better than they have done in 
former years with feed equally abundant in 
the pastures. The average returns have been 
three cents at the farm, but above this, ten 
per cent of the net income from the stock has 
been laid aside towards a sinking fund. Milk 
s trusted out, and some losses are made. 
Much depends upon the character of the men 
who do the peddling. 

The President, Mr. C. S. Allen, is a large 
producer, and formerly peddled his own milk. 
lle believes in keeping good cows, making 
good milk, and getting a fair price for it. 
He has been getting one hundred dollars 
income per cow, from his herd, for several 
years past; keeps about sixty cows in milk 
all the time; knows how to manage his own 
business well, and seems to be the right man 
If 
the farmers do not expect too much, nor get 
too impatient while their association is in its 
infancy, we can see no reason why they will 
not make their enterprise a success. 

While we were looking over the creame- 
ry, and talking with the managers, our host 
was planning for a ride out into the suburbs 
of the city, so, as we were saying good-by 
to President Allen and Mr. Kinney, the com- 
pany’s agent, a team came up with seats for 
three. The sun was getting low, but our 
host said, ‘‘you must see Brightside Farm,” 
and by making an able horse keep busy, we 
had time to spend an hour upon one of the 
most interesting farms we have ever visited. 


to take hold of an associated enterprise. 


Brightside Farm 

is owned by Mr. W. H. Wilkinson, a large 
manufacturer of Springfield, and who, like 
many other business men, has a love for farm- 
ing, and while managing other kinds of busi- 
ness for the money that can be made in it, 
carries on farming for the fun that can be got 
out of it. The farm is superintendéd by Mr. 
©. B. Benedict, a man well qualified for the 
place. It was too near dark when we reached 
the place, to take notes, and we had little time 
for obtaining details. The barn, with its 
three or four stories, its annexes, silos and 
dairy rooms, is probably on the largest scale 
of any barn in the State. 

A shed on one side of the main barn where 
the crops are drawn in, more resembles in 


We leave Springfield by an evening train. 
Our next visit will be among the dairymen of 
old Connecticut. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH MANURES 
AND CROPS. 


Sir J. V. Lawes’ Conclusions. 








As many of our readers already know, Sir 
J. B. Lawes of Rothamsted, England, has 
been carrying on a long course of experimen- 
tation with land devoted to continuous crops 
of wheat. It is now forty years since these 
experiments began. On one plot, stable ma- 
nure at the rate of 14 tons per acre has been 
applied annually, this being about the quanti- 
ty the farmers in the vicinity would probably 
approve. On other lots chemical fertilizers 
of various kinds have been applied. On one 
lot no manure of any kind has been used for 
the past forty years. 

The seasons have had influence on the crops 
on the experimental plots as elsewhere. On 
the unmanured plot the smallest yield was 44 
bushels per acre, and the largest 20 bushels, 
the latter grown in the twentieth year in ine 
series. The average yield for the entire pe- 
riod has been 14 bushels per acre. Other 
plots, manured with minerals only, had their 
yield increased but one and a quarter bushels, 
but where 43 lbs. nitrogen per acre was ap- 
plied with the minerals, the crop was increas- 
ed 10} bushels, and where 86 lbs. of nitrogen 
was applied the increase was 18} bushels, or 
324 bushels per acre in the place of 14 bushels. 
But the cost of the manure in this case made 
the crop unprofitable as compared with the 
crops from land manured less or not at all. 

With higher prices for wheat the result 
might have been different. Mr. Lawes has 
given a history of these experiments in a pa- 
per for the twentieth volume, (second series, ) 
of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, from which the Chambers of Agriculture 
Journal makes liberal extracts. In summing 
up the results of the experiments, the follow- 
ing statements are made, which must be of in- 
terest to all who use either manure or fertil- 


izers. 
Soils, 

1. A soil which in the ordinary course of agri- 
culture would have received an application of ma- 
nure before another crop was sown, has produced 
forty crops of wheat in succession, averaging 14 
bushels per acre, solely by means of its existing 
fertility. 

2. At the commencement of the experiment the 
soil contained a large amount of organic om ny 
derived from the debris of pre-existing vegetation. 
It also contained a large amount of the mineral 
food of plants. 

3. Every year a certain proportion of the ope 
nitrogen has been nitrified by organisms existing in 
the soil. 

4. Part of the nitrates formed has been employed 
in the growth of the wheat crop; part has been 
washed out of the soil or otherwise lost. 

5. The loss of nitric acid is greater in wet sea- 
sons, and the amount taken up by the wheat crop 
is in consequence smaller. Dry seasons should 
therefore be favorable for the production of large 
crops of wheat. 

6. The stock of soil fertility in the form of or- 

anic nitrogen has been considerably reduced dur- 
be the forty years that the experiments have been 
carried on; and the amount of such reduction has 
been ascertained by analyses of the soil made at 
different periods. The stock of both h and 
phosphoric acid has also been largely reduced. 

7. Although so much soil ayieree A has been re- 
moved, the stock that remains would appear to be 
sufficient to grow crops of wheat for a very | 
period; the produce, however, must in process o 
time necessarily be lower than it has hitherto been. 


Manures. 


8. Mineral manures alone have added very slight- 
ly to the produce grown upon the unmanured land. 
9. Maaures containing nitric acid alone, or some 
compound of nitrogen which is easily nitrified, 
have considerably increased the  . Cm 
10. The soil therefore contained a of min- 
erais which the wheat was unable to make use 
of, owin: : he supply of nitrogen in 
some available form. 
of potash, phosphoric 
11. Manures consisting : roe : 





13. The amount of nitrogen supplied in manure 
is very much in excess of the amount recovered in 
the increase of the crop. 

14. After a certain amount of growth has been 
reached, each increase of crop requires a propor- 
tionately larger application of manure. When the 
price of grain is high, larger crops can be grown 
more profitably than when the price is low. 

15. When farmyard dung is employed to grow 
wheat, a considerably larger amount of nitrogen 
must be applied to produce a given increase in the 
crop, as much of nitrogen contained in the 
dung is not in an active form. 

16. A given weight of nitrogen, in the form of 
nitric acid, will produce more growth in the ~_ 
to which it is ba oy than the same weight of ni- 
trogen in dung; but the influence of the nitrate 
upon succeeding crops will be very much less. 

17. There is no evidence to show whether the 
whole available effect of the nitrogen in one ma- 
nure is greater than it is in the other. 


Unexhausted Manures. 


18. In the absence of vegetation, or when applied 
to crops in excess of their requirement, both potash 
and phosphoric acid form insoluble compounds 
with the soil and become available for future 


crops. 

19. In the absence of vegetation, or when the 
amount supplied is in excess of the requirements of 
the crop, nitrates and salts of ammonia do not ap- 
pear to form permanent compounds with the soil, 
but, on the contrary, are liable to be washed out 
by rain, or to be otherwise lost. 

20. The application of a larger amount of nitro- 
gen, or nitrates or salts of ammonia, than the crop 
could utilize owing to a want of minerals, does not 
appent to prevent the nitrification of the organic 
nitrogen of the soil. 

21. The stock of nitrogen of the soil itself, there- 
fore, may be reduced, although the annual applica- 
tion of nitrogen may be much in excess of the 
amount of that substance removed in the crop. 

22. When large crops of wheat have been grown 
by the application of nitrates, or salts of ammonia 
with mineral manures, the soil does not appear to 
have gained or lost fertility. Nitrification of the 
organic matter in the soil may have gone on as 
usual, but the loss has been made good by the 
amount of nitrogen stored up in the stubble and 
underground roots of the large crops previously 
grown. 

23. When dung is applied continuously to land, 
the accumulation of unexhausted fertility be- 
comes very large, and the removal by crops, of the 
substance accumulated, would extend over a long 
series of years. 

24. Dung applied to land in the ordinary processes 
of agriculture will not be entirely exhausted until a 
considerable number of years have elapsed from 
the time of its first application. 





CHICKEN CHOLERA. 





There is a disease among the fowls in -por- 
tions of Cumberland County, Me., that ap- 
pears, from the description of symptoms, to 
be the chicken cholera. One correspondent 
writes that he has lost sixty, and there are a 
great many more sick with the same disease. 
Owing to the researches of Pasteur, in Eu- 
rope, and our own Dr. Salmon, of the Agri- 
cultural Department, at Washington, there is 
much more known concerning this disease 
than formerly. It is a disease that is supposed 
to be caused by the presence in the blood of 
microscopic organisms, somewhat similar to 
those which cause various forms of contagious 
diseases in the human family. The symptoms 
are a dull looking comb, lessened appetite, 
sometimes thirst, the crop filling with water, 
which remains in it, keeping it distended, and 
a stupor, from which it is often diflicult to 
arouse the subject. But the most decisive 
symptoms, and which can be almost surely re- 
lied upon, are a diarrheea and the yellowish 
color of the excrements—the discharges often 
becoming greenish, as the disease progresses. 
The birds are first noticed to droop their 
wings and remain apart from the flock. Some- 
times they die within a very few days after 
showing symptoms of the disease; in other 
cases life may be prolonged ten days or more. 
After death, the liver is found to be greatly 
enlarged and softened, the blood vessels show- 
ing very plainly. Often the liver is of a dark 
green color, and is attached to the surrounding 
parts by false membranes. The gall bladder is 
generally distended, with dark bile sometimes 
staining the adjacent organs a dark green col- 
or. The liver, in some cases, is more or less 
covered with ulcers. The disease often 
spreads rapidly through a flock, yet it is not 
communicated by simple contact, like small 
pox and many other contagious diseases, but 
may be given by allowing healthy fowls to 
run upon ground where diseased ones have 
dropped their discharges. It may be taken 
in the food, or through the blood direct, by 
inoculation. The latter method has been re- 
commended as a preventive, the virus being 
first reduced, and then injected under the 
skin, as in vaccination for small pox. 

When the disease is found in a flock, the 
ailing birds should be removed and the houses 
and runs cleaned and then disinfected, by lib- 
eral sprinkling with dilute sulphuric acid, one- 
fourth pound of acid to fourteen quarts of 
water, mixing evenly, by stirring. Every 
inch of the floor, roosts, and grounds where 
the fowls have run, or are to run, in the near 
future, must be thoroughly saturated with the 
solution. 

If the disease has been of long standing, so 
that the feathers are filled with the contagion, 
it may be necessary to fumigate the fowls by 
the use of fumes of burning sulphur, as strong 
as can be borne without suffocation. 

Mr. Henry Stewart, in an article in the 
Country Gentleman, gives his experience in 
treating the disease with hyposulphite of soda 
in their drinking water, or in doses of a tea- 
spoonful, given three times a day. No food 
is given for three days, and only pure, fresh 
water, the birds being kept in small coops 
over freshly spaded earth, which absorbs the 
excrement, and keeps the bird clean and cool. 
Chickens should be treated with proportion- 
ally smaller doses. Mr. Stewart says he has 
discovered that eggs laid by fowls attacked 
with chicken cholera, will convey the disease 
to young chicks, which will develop the dis- 
ease on the day they are hatched. A French- 
man, M. Barthelemy, has found eggs dead on 
the ninth day of incubation, and containing 
cholera bacteria. Fowls inoculated with the 
virus from the dead eggs, died of the disease. 
Mr. Stewart very properly suggests that eggs 
from cholera suffering hens must be unwhole- 
some food for man, especially when lightly 
boiled, as many persons prefer to have them. 

Readers in Maine, who are having this dis- 
ease in their flocks, will find a paper on the 
subject from Dr. Salmon, published in each 
of the Department Agricultural Reports for 
1880, 1881-2 and 1883. These volumes are 
widely distributed among farmers, and are 
doubtless accessible to most who desire them. 





Economica, Ration ror «a Cow.—Ex- 
periments at the Maine State College farm 
have satisfied the officers, says the Maine 
Farmer, that the best results, taking all 
things into account, have been obtained when 
milch cows are given a ration of twenty 
pounds of hay, three pounds each of bran, 
cotton seed and Indian meal per day. 
With hay figured at ten dollars per ton, but- 
ter can be made at a cost of fifteen cents per 
pound. The butter could be made a little 
cheaper upon other grains, or rather, the same 
grains in other proportions, but it would be 
at the expense of the condition of the ani- 
mal. With these figures as a guide, how can 
farmers in the northern tier of New England 
States afford to sell their hay at the usual 
market prices in those localities? Far better 
to feed it out, sell butter at thirty cents, or 
$20 per ton for the hay, and then have the 
manure left that is made from both hay and 
meal. 





Dr. Hoskrns tells the northern Vermont 
farmers, through the Watchman, that the best 
time to prune apple trees in that locality, is 
in March and April, and the best covering 
for wounds is thick paint. It is far preferable 
to any kind of wax, as it lets any sap that 
comes to the surface dry off, while it keeps 
out all external moisture. He also claims 
that for trees in grass, no fertilizer is better 
than stable manure. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


COTTON SEED MEAL FOR COWS. 

In an editorial in the FanmeEr of Nov. 15, speak- 
ing of the Easthampton creamery, you state that 
no cotton seed is allowed to be fed by patrons of 
the factory. Now why is this, and in what respect 
is it injurious to the butter? c. L. RB. 

Erving, Mass., Nov. 15th, 1884. 

Remarks.—Cotton seed meal is a rich kind of 
food that nearly all milk producers like to feed, 
especially when they are using up a poor quality of 
hay or straw. If fed in due proportion it is a very 
economical food, particularly for growing cattle 
and fattening beef. We have fed many tons of it 
to all kinds of neat stock, and have never yet 
known it to injure either the animals fed or their 
products. But then we have never fed it to excess. 
From one quart to two quarts per day with other 
grains and good hay has been the extent of our 
feeding. Many, however, do feed it much more 
freely, some giving six, and even eight quarts of it 
per day to an animal. 

The farmers in the Connecticut Valley who gave 
it to their cows doubtless fed it in excess, upon the 
principle that if a little is good more must be bet- 
ter. But this is a rule that will not work in all 
cases. The farmers in the Connecticut River Val- 
ley who fed cotton seed meal to their cows that 
were giving milk for the factories, probably fed it 
in very liberal quantities. Several of the butter 
makers told us that they could detect the smell of 
the meal in the milk as soon as they opened the 
milk cans. They said that it affected the consist- 
ency of the butter, and also its flavor. At several 
different times butter made from cotton seed meal 
was docked in price several cents per pound by the 
dealers who received it, and in other cases the 
makers came near losing their market. Weshould 
not hesitate to give from one to two quarts of it to 
a full sized cow, after beginning upon a small 
quantity and increasing gradually. It is fed quite 
extensively in Maine by patrons of butter factories, 
but the farmers there do not often feed it to excess. 

It is not unlikely that acute tastes can detect the 
flavor of cotton seed meal in the milk, butter and 
beef made from it, but where one can detect it 
there are probably twenty or more who could not. 
If one is making choice butter for those who are 
willing to pay high prices for it, one can afford to 
feed only the choicest kinds of feed. Good hay and 
cornmeal in winter, and good pasture in summer 
will make the sweetest flavored butter that can be 
made. Well grown corn fodder is also an excel- 
lent substitute for hay or grass. The Boston but- 
ter dealers claim that the Iowa and other Western 
butter, owes its excellence very largely to the corn- 
meal and well-cured corn fodder which forms so 
large a part of the Western cow’s diet. 





DEVON CATTLE IN DEMAND. 

Will you be so kind as to inform me, through 
the New ENGLAND Farmer, where I can obtain 
some good Devon cattle, of pure breeding? I have 
always liked the Devons, and would be glad to 
find some that could be bought at reasonable prices. 

OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Andover, Mass., Nov. 10, 1884. 

ReMARKS.—Among the exhibitors of Devon 
cattle shown at the State Fairs, the past autumn, 
we might name the following gentlemen who 
showed good specimens of the breed: J. B. San- 
born, Concord, N. H.; G. A. Wason, New Boston, 
N. H.; Kelley & Walston, Winooski, Vt.; C. W. 
Smith, Tunbridge, Vt.; Geo. Davis, Windsor, Vt.; 
Jas. A. Bill, Lyme, Conn.; Wm. Eames, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Geo. J. Martin, East Providence, 
R. I. Doubtless some of these gentlemen who 
have animals to sell, could find purchasers by ad- 
vertising their surplus stock in the advertising 
columns of the FARMER, 


Woopcuucks.—A_corres- 
pondent of the Ohio Farmer tells the readers of 
that paper he has had excellent success destroy- 


SUFFOCATING 


ing woodchucks by burning one-half ounce of 
blasting powder and an ounce of sulphur in 
each hole. The powder and sulphur are 
wrapped in paper, and the mixture is fired by 
using eighteen inches of fuse. Of course the 
hole is stopped tight with earth before firing 
the fuse. The cost is three cents per hole, 
and no woodchuck lived to dig out. <A few 
live coals, and an ounce of sulphur placed in 
the holes worked equally well, and cost much 
less, but was attended with more trouble. 





Correspondence. 


From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 





Paris, October 4, 1884. 
Fattening Animals. 

This is the period when cattle commence to be 
put on relatively drier diet. It is the moment when 
the farmer must estimate the quantity of provender 
he has to tide him over the winter and spring. If 
he be wide awake, and have fallen in with the 
system of ensi/age, he need labor under no fears. 
Should the result of the survey of the situation be 
a short supply of fodder, he must review his stock 
and sell off the poorest animals, for the latter always 
pay badly for their keep. This is also the moment 
when cattle are tied up for winter fattening. To 
ensure the latter being profitable, very much de- 
pends on the price and the choice of the animals. 
For this purpose, the animal ought neither to be 
too young or too old. Ifthe former, a portion of 
the food is relatively lost, by the necessities of 
growth; if too old, the assimilation of food proceeds 
more slowly, the organs being more or less en- 
feebled by age. The animal should not be too 
lean, and of course exempt from disease, especially 
in connection with the lungs. Health can be 
readily recognized by the veracity and brilliancy 
of the eye; the regularity of the beatings of the 
heart; the shining coat and the supple skin. An 
animal with a disposition to fatten, will have the 
head and bones small, legs short, skin limp, 
muzzle large, temperament mild, and some insist 
on the whiteness of the horns. 

Cooking Food. 

On the continent, horses experience in autumn, 
the effects of the change of season. The farmers 
never reduce the feed of oats, but give the best hay 
and a few white carrots. Much attention is being 
given to the subject of the economical feeding of 
horses. An attempt is being made to revive cooked 
rye as a substitute for oats, and there is an evident 
tendency in general to cook, or steep grains, rather 
than give them whole or crushed. I think the rule 
of Homer's heroes holds good to this day; they 
gave their horses “pure oats and dry hay.” In 
Spain, climate must be taken into account. A very 
beautiful race of horses receive no other nourish- 
ment than barley, rarely bruised, and chaffed 
straw. 

It is alleged that cooking grain for horses aids 
digestion, as much grain, when raw, passes through 
the stomach unchanged. In the case of oats, 
poultry find in horse dung plenty of undigested 
seeds, and so much so, that the latter do not lose 
their germinative properties. Oats contain in their 
pellicle, a fatty oil and an aromatic resin, which 
stimulate and impart a transient force, as wine does 
toman. Now cooking oats deprives the grain of 
this invigorating power. Some only steep the grain 
in boiling water to crack it, and so force open the 
feculent cellules; indigestions are thus avoided. 
Coachmen say, too, that colds are thus kept away. 
In Paris, where beans are given, they are first 
soaked. It is the high price of oats that compels 
the owners of horses to be always in quest of substi- 
tutes. Oats are nearly as dear as wheat, and one- 
third more so than rye and barley. The latter are 
frequently given mixed, with a feed once a week, of 
good oats. In Sweden, grains are made into a 
meal, which is formed into baked loaves, and given 
to horses. Russia has applied the idea to biscuits 
for her cavalry when campaigning. 

In Belgium and Germany, the processes of eco- 
nomical feeding of stock are diligently studied. 
Cut straw and cake form a favorite soup for milch 
cows in the former country ; in Saxony, boiled oats 
are in vogue. Soups are in esteem for fat stock, 
as well as for milch cows in Wurtemburg, but here, 
roots are scarce and fuel plentiful. In autumn, as 
a general rule, the change of rations never takes 
place suddenly ; the green and dry rations proceed 
on the half-and-half principle, avoiding to pass 
from abundance to penury, and vice versa. 

Forage. 

In Alsace, Lorrain, sainfoin is the favorite pro- 
vender for cattle and sheep. That, and carrots and 
beet form the winter rations of horses, and right 
well they look on the dietary. As the stomach 
must have a certain volume or distension by food 
to digest, and remain in a healthy condition, hence 
the value of straw when grains or cake are em- 
ployed. A stomach could not be supported on 
“essences” alone ; it would become inert, and death 
ensue. Straw is a corrective, and a supplement to 
such aqueous food as roots, cabbage, wash or 
pulp. It acts well with potatoes. Too much straw 
fatigues, however, the digestive organs, and is most 
relished for the first and last feeds of the day. 





Cattle do not drink so much after straw as after 





clover hay. One pound of hay is roughly viewed 
as equal to three pounds of wheaten, and two 
pounds of oaten or barley straw. The straw of 
summer is preferred to that of winter cereals, and 
as it spoils, like roots, by being stored, that is to 
say, from age, hence the necessity of feeding it off 
early in autumn. 
Feeding Roots. 

Potatoes are apt to scour cattle. In Prussia, 
never more than the half of the total ration is given 
of potatoes, and in the case of cows in calf, the 
one-fourth. It is essential to allow salt liberally. 
The raw potatoes are sliced, and the cooked 
crushed. A mixture of potatoes and mangolds is 
excellent, though the former favor less the secretion 
of milk. All animals like carrots, and eat them 
with avidity; they are less nutritive, itis main- 
tained, than white beet. Three hundred weights 
of cabbage are considered to be as good as one 
hundred weight of hay, and the stalks are esti- 
mated to be one-sixth at least more nourishing 
than the leaves; hence, why they are sliced up and 
boiled, or fermented with the rest. 


Changing Feed. 

Agriculturists are commencing to pay more at- 
tention to the changing of seed, and the local farm 
societies throughout the country organize ex- 
changes. Where wheat may be cultivated on light 
soils, deficient in lime, change of seed every three 
years is imperative. The same applies to rye, if 
the land be strong and humid. 


Dairy Farming. 

Dairy farming is making important strides, and 
the progress is aided by the ensilage system, and 
the rapid consolidation of small holdings, the own- 
ers being unable to till them and preferring to be 
comfortable farm laborers, or immigrants to the 
cities, than starved squatters. But the dairy mania 
absorbs all the milk, either to be sold fresh in cities, 
or converted into butter and skim cheese. It is the 
situation of the fishing port, that sends all its 
“catch” to the metropolis. The doctors complain 
that the rural children are becoming stunted and 
sickly from inability to obtain a milk diet; the 
substitutes of coffee slops and beer wash being in- 
imical to health. It is suggested to compel farmers 
to pay their work people partly in milk, or limit 
the export of it. One dairyman in a village, solves 
the difficulty better: he serves the inhabitants with 
milk all the year round, ata fixed price. Good 
Samaritans suggest the organization of ‘‘cow clubs,” 
for and by the needy. This might suit where there 


exist large landed proprietors, but in France, 
there is only the cottier or the metayer. No pro- 


prietor would think, for a moment, of letting two 
or three acres to John Hodge to keep his cow, and 
so secure a supply of milk, to say nothing as to 
how Hodge is to obtain a shed, or the capital to 
purchase the cow. And even had he all these aids, 
the chances are quite on the cards, he would enter 
into an arrangement to dispose of all the milk, and 
fall back on bogus coffee, artificial beer, or manu- 
factured wine. In Lorrain, celebrated for its ro- 
bust inhabitants, the diet during nine months of 
the year consists of boiled potatoes and skim milk ; 
after each bite of taty, a spoonful of the milk is 
taken. And in the mountainous parts of Germany, 
the poor hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
have to exist on the potatoes without the milk. 


Open Air Ensilage. 

M. Goffart was the apostle of the ensilage plan 
of conserving green forage in trenches constructed 
in masonry, or simply opened in a dry soil. M. A. 
Rouviere, of Aussillon, (Tarn,) is the Peter the 
Hermit of the plan of conservation by stacking in 
the open air. He has been perfectly successful, 
and invites all whom it may concern to come and 
see. Nothing more conclusive. Thus all the ex- 
pense is saved of constructing silos in masonry, 
with cement, and under special sheds. There is 
nothing at all extraordinary in the process. The 
whole principle of ensilage lies in the absolute ex- 
clusion of the air, by a regulated pressure from the 
green mass; and if such can be secured in a 
“stack,” the preservation must be as efficacious as 
in a covered trench. M. Rouviere has employed 
the stacking of green forage in the open air since 
1883. He has given the analysis of his preserved 
fodder, and which shows it to be as rich as that 
conserved in silos. This spring, he saved his whole 
lucern crop by stacking it green, as the spring was 
incessantly wet, and so prevented its drying. The 
following is the way to proceed; select the site 
where you please; immaterial, if exposed to wind, 
rain, or snow; cut around an open drain to carry 
off the rain water, so that the bottom of the stack 
will be secured dry ; commence the stack, which 
should be rectangular in form, having a width of 
six feet; pile the forage in even horizontal layers, 
and tramp down firmly at sides; place planks one 
inch thick, and seven wide, across the stack, then 
another row of planks to cover the joints like slates 
on a house; next range planks perpendicular to 
the first, nailing them at the ends. Let the cross 
planks project a little over the side. On the planks 
heap large stones at the rate of 16 cwts. per cubic 
yard, but apply only one-half this weight the first 
day, and the remainder the following, when the 
mass shall have shrunk. The temperature will at 
first run up to 119° Fahr., but will speedily fall, 
and remain stationary at 93°. Leave the stack 
then to itself; only a slight external skin will be 
deteriorated. When it is desired to use the pressed 
food, remove two or three, as may be required, of 
the planks and their stones, and cut the exposed 
mass, as if a hayrick. By not placing all the 
stones on the stack when completed, its leaning is 
thus avoided. A farmer has now no excuse for 
not trying this plan with some maize, lucern, clo- 
ver, &c. 

Beet Pulp. 

Messrs. Andouard & Dezaunay have recorded 
their latest experiments on the feeding of milch 
cows with beet pulp preserved in silos. Their 
conclusions on seven cows are: the pulp from 
the diffusion process of sugar extraction increases 
the secretion of milk, and its richness in butter, 
without affecting the quality of the latter, but it 
alters the flavor of the milk and accelerates its 
spontaneous coagulation when not corrected by 
green fodder; it suits fattening stock admirably. 
The experimenters fall into the error of concluding 
that milch cows are fed exclusively on the pulp. 
They receive rations of forage as in the case of 
grains, which explains why no complaints are ever 
made of the milk. The butter is never the same, 
however, as when prepared from green or dry for- 
age. 

Minor Mention. 

A useful little machine has appeared for washing 
bottles ; it can be attached to the side of a tub, and 
by turning a wheel, a brush is made to revolve in- 
side the bottle, along with a continuous jet of water 
simultaneously pumped. 

In order to revive the good old plan of women 
milking cows, some of the agricultural societies in- 
tend to have ‘“‘milk-maid contests.” 

In the annual agricultural show to be held at 
Paris next February, there will be several inova- 
tions; there will be prizes for milk; for oyster cul- 
ture; cider and perry, and for novelties in the ma- 
teriel of agricultural education. 

By the death of M. Burral, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Society of Agriculture, French agriculture 
loses its most brilliant representative, and science 
one of her ablest sons. 

At Roscof, and elsewhere in Britany, seaweed 
imparts a marvellous vegetative power to the soil. 
By its aid, thousands of acres are cropped with 
artichokes, asparagus and caulifiowers, for the 
Paris market. The weed is only allowed to be cut 
on a stated day, and 20,000 people at once set to 
work. With the aid of branches, yosts, barrels, 
&c., immense rafts are formed to float in the cut- 
tings, which look like moving islands. Round the 
isles of Ouessant, the women rake the weed in from 
the sea; they remain for hours up to the waist in 
water, having their babies strapped on their shoul- 
ders, to sleep or suckle, as occasion needs; the 
waves sing a lullaby. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 





In Your issue of Nov. 8th, you say in substance, 
that you have become satisfied, after long experi- 
ence, that the present system of giving prizes at 
agricultural fairs is attended with much evil, be- 
cause many bring their exhibits solely for the 
money that may be won, and exhibit as often as 
there is opportunity, the same articles, and thus 
become “professionals ;” a class little better than 
gamblers. I beg leave to differ with you materi- 
ally, as most of the exhibitors that I know, are 
members of one or more agricultural societies, and 
therefore exhibit from a sense of duty. Ifa gentle- 
man in Worcester has a fine herd of Swiss cattle 
that he has exhibited once, twice, or thrice, and 
the Rhode Island society, or any other, invite him 
to show them at their grounds, is he to be called 
hard names for it? I trust not. Most, if not all, 
farmers who exhibit milch cows at a fair, do so ata 
great sacrifice, and if premiums are awarded them, 
they should receive them, and if their animals are 
really superior, you certainly can not think that 
they should be kept away from the fair for the 
sake of giving ordinary animals the opportunity of 
drawing premiums. That would not please the 
patrons of the fair, who furnish the money, for 





they desire large exhibits and a sharp competition, 
for without them you can have no useful fairs. 

It is proper that we should inquire for what are 
our fairs held, and whether they hive answered 
the purpose for which they were established. I 
think they are calculated to awaken in the com- 
munity a greater interest in the subject of agricul- 
ture, one of the most important of our industries. 
It prompts men who have been successful in other 
pursuits, to invest capital in farms and in the culti- 
vation of the soil. It prompts others who have not 
succeeded in other business, to try farming, and 
very many such do succeed because they have 
found the business for which they are adapted. 
Those who object to the system, should suggest a 
better one. Some object because the Governors 
and Congressmen, and others who have learned 
their farming from books, are called upon to tell 
what they know, or what they do not know about 
farming, but these interest the public, and they 
learn something themselves that they could not 
have learned elsewhere. I have noticed that the 
Governor's day is often the best day. 

Our distinguished guests honor themselves by 
meeting their constituents on one common level, to 
learn what it is possible to learn by way of im- 
proved methods of treating these so-called sterile 
soils of New England. The fair week is truly a 
holiday week, when the farmer with his family, can 
lay aside some of the cares of home, and go where 
he can form new and valuable acquaintances, and 
meet those who would be met nowhere else. What 
is true of the farmer and his family, in this regard, 
is also true of the merchant, the manufacturer, and 
the professional man. I claim that the agricultu 
ral fair is one of our best educators for all classes 
who attend, and I hope the agricultural press will 
give it all the merit it is entitled to. Let the mat- 
ter be fully discussed, pro and con, sparing no de- 
served criticism, but let us remember that it is far 
easier to discover faults than to apply a remedy. 
Do not let this important matter drop, but “hit 
them again,” for I feel that there is much that 
might be said on both sides of the question. 

Wma. H. Hopkins. 
1884. 


Providence, R. I., Nov. 12, 





ReEMARKS.—We are very glad, as we know our 
readers will be, to have so important a question as 
that of how best to conduct our agricultural fairs, 
discussed by so able an advocate, and especially 
one who is so thoroughly identified with the farm- 
ing interest, as is our correspondent from Rhode 
Island. Few men in that State have worked longer 
or more earnestly for the promotion of agricultural 
and other industrial enterprises than has Mr. Hop- 
kins. In his long connection with the Rhode 
Island Society for the Encouragement of Domestic 
Industries, he has been ever ready not only to see 
faults whenever and wherever they have existed, 
but to suggest remedies that would tend to make 
it a better and a more useful organization. Let us 
have the question of the best way to manage our 
fairs fairly discussed. We have ever claimed that 
a wide-awake farmers’ organization of some kind 
should be maintained in every rural district. 
There are none too many fairs when they are right- 
ly managed. 
in some quarters to make them chiefly instru- 
mental in putting money into the hands of profes- 
sional prize scoopers who travel about the country 


What we object to is, the tendency 


every fall, visiting as many points as possible, and 
who have no interest whatever in the advancement 
of agriculture. We like the holiday feature of our 
harvest gatherings, but we do not like the liquor 
selling, nor the gambling arrangements that are so 
frequent at many of the fairs. It is these evils 
if not corrected, we fear will make the far- 
mers’ fairs and holidays so unpopular that the bet- 
ter classes in the community will be forced to keep 
from them. 
know of, are those that are freely criticised by 
their own members, who never fail to suggest 
remedies for the faults pointed out. Let all 
their minds on this question. 


which, 


away The most successful fairs we 


free 


For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


BY H. BRADFORD STEPHENS. 





Fish Culture. 

In the different lakes and waters of the New 
England States will be found different varieties and 
species of fish, and the observant man will often 
be puzzled to account for their presence. Among 
the explanations given are the following: Whirl- 
winds gather up very minute fish and transport 
them ; the adherence of the ova to mud on the feet 
of wading birds; and in some localities perhaps 
the following explanation will apply, “the present 
system of canals also has tended to mingle the ich- 
thyic faunas of our various river systems.” Cer- 
tain varieties of fish will only live in certain wa- 
ters; the sea salmon will! not live in water above a 
certain temperature, about 60° Fahrenheit, in which 
respect they differ from the ‘“land-locked” salmon. 
Trout, pickerel and bass all thrive best in cold wa- 
ters, which will, perhaps, account for their absence 
from certain lakes and rivers, and it is a fact that 
the colder the water, up to a certain point, in which 
the fish are found, the better these fish will be for 
the table. Fish, such as cat-fish or “‘bull-pouts,” 
carp and eels, which lie in warm and muddy wa- 
ters are not as healthy eating as the others men 
tioned, though in the spring and fall when the wa- 
ter is colder they are better than at other times. 
Some attention has been given and interest attract- 
ed to the cultivation of carp, and innumerable carp 
ponds have been stocked throughout the country. 
While not wishing to depreciate any laudable en- 
terprise, I would state emphatically my opinion 
that only during a certain portion of the spring are 
these fish at all fit to puton the table. At other 
times they have a muddy taste, are slimy, and act- 
ually unhealthy. Why, even that bright little fish, 
the river perch, is in the hot weather unfit to eat. 
That fish can be easily cultivated is a fact proved 
by the experience of other nations, but I do not be- 
lieve that the tasteless and insipid German carp 
will, or can ever, become a favorite article of diet. 
In China a curious kind of pelican is trained to 
catch fish, and a ring is adjusted to its neck to pre- 
vent its swallowing the fish. At the recent bird 
show in Boston there were birds shown in a tank 
under the name of Canton or Chinese ducks, which 
were nothing more nor less than these pelicans. 
Fish in that country form a most important article 
of diet, as they do in all densely populated coun 
tries where there are large rivers and stretches of 
water. In my opinion these carp ponds in this 
country would prove far more profitable to the ag- 
riculturist or specialist if devoted to the raising of 
geese and poultry in place of the soft, insipid carp, 
which latter must be sold very cheap to command a 
market. Of course there is very little trouble con- 
nected with a carp pond, but where there is but lit- 
tle trouble there can be but little profit. 

Oranges in California. 

Orange culture has been making rapid progress 
in California, especially in the Los Angelos valley. 
These cover very large tracts of land, which is kept 
ploughed. The trees are budding and producing 
fruit the year through, and are ever green. They 
resemble slightly the olive trees which I have seen 
in Northern Italy, but are far more beautiful—the 
leaves being of that waxy hue seen on the camelia 
tree, while the beautiful golden globes of fruit form 
a most striking and pleasing contrast to the green 
of the foliage. The aroma is delightful; all the 
senses are highly gratified, and there could hardly 
be a more lovely spot than the Los Angelos Valley. 
California is a great fruit district, and its produc- 
tion is every year becoming greater and greater; so 
great has it now become that the great bulk of the 
fruit crop is evaporated or canned. But the East- 
ern fruit grower need not alarm himself about this 
competition, except to see that he supplies the mar- 
ket with a crop properly and carefully packed. No 
California grower can produce an apple, a pear, or 
other fruits of the temperate zone, to compare with 
those fruits grown in the New England States. It 
is the case with fruits as with grain, that they are 
produced in the highest perfection of flavor when 
grown nearest to the northern limit of their pro- 
duction. And against this advantage of place and 
situation no Southern grower can succesfully com- 
pete. 

A Risky Business. 

“Putting all the eggs into one basket” is exactly 
what the wheat grower in Dakota and Nebraska 
does ; all depends upon a successful wheat season to 
ward off ensuing years of deprivation and suffer- 
ing. The chances are very risky, and it is deplor- 
able that any man should subject wife and children 
to such an issue. I have my opinion of the agri- 
culturist who can not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, maintain a family decently in the East, 
and I think he is doing an almost criminal act in 
going into wheat raising in the Nortwest upon a 
very limited capital. The fertility of the soil in 
the Northwest is frequently dilated upon by inter- 
terested parties, but that fertility cannot endure 
long; even now in some States it is growing yearly 
much less. In the increase of population and mar- 
kets in the East, the patient and painstaking far- 
mer can easily find how to make a handsome pro- 
fit from a variety of crops instead of cultivating 
but one crop. “Small farming” will pay, and pay 
very handsomely. He who relies upon but one 





crop is in a very uncomfortable position in a bad 


year, or when a good year comes the surplus makes 
prices low, so that no benefit accrues. There are 
but few in the Northwest who have made any 
money, and those who have, have been very fortu- 
nate, and endured many privations. The North- 
west is no place for a man with a growing family ; 
there are no schools to speak of, and no social ad- 
vantages, of which every family should be in a po- 
sition to avail themselves. 
Farmers and Traders. 

Agriculture is important enough to require all the 
talent and ability of any individual, no matter how 
gifted, and just so far or so much as the individual 
engages in side issues, just so much will his success 
in agriculture be lessened. And at no time is the 
temptation to engage in other pursuits more strong 
than during the winter months, which are supposed 
to demand much less of the farmer’s time. And 
if the farmer allows himself to be swayed by this 
temptation, he is almost absolutely sure to meet 
with loss. He enters into some mercantile pursuit, 
as a rule, for which he has no special training, and 
for which he is not fitted in any way. Lacking as 
he does, experience of mercantile methods, and 
giving credit as he has been accustomed to do in his 
agricultural operations, he soon finds his capital 
gone. It is only onein a hundred that really makes 
a enccess in mercantile life, and he only after many 
and grievous losses and wearing trials, and the 
farmer who would devote the same energy and ap- 
plication to his farming methods would most as- 
suredly be three times as successful as if he had 
changed. Every business or pursuit in life requires 
a special training, knowledge and aptitude; these, 
except the latter in a degree, come from experience, 
and farming most assuredly forms no exception. 
Country life is fully as honorable and manly, as it 
is more ennobling and simple than city life, and there 
is no sense or reason in the gibes and sneers so of- 
ten cast upon life on the farm. No sensible person 
is affected by this, and those who love the farm the 
most are those who have been farmers, have had a 
taste of city business and life and returned to it. 

Our European Markets. 

The competition of American agricultural pro- 
ducts as regards those of Europe have caused se- 
rious consternation among political economists and 
leaders in those nations into which our grain and 
other surplus crops have been unceasingly poured. 
Already in England it has caused a very heavy de- 
cline in the value of land, and has become a most 
important factor in hastening agitation regarding 
the abolition of primogeniture laws and landlordism. 
We have been “carrying the war into Africa,” and 
our surplus crops have done more to prove the sta- 
bility of republican institutions than half a century 
of argument. In Germany and France prohibitory 
enactments and duties have been placed upon our 
agricultural exports with the hope of assisting their 
own farming population to live. These have most 
assuredly caused serious inconvenience to our ship- 
pers and others interested in pork products, and 
now it is a question as to how long the German or 
French consumer will submit to paying the increas- 
ed prices. In Germany the most popular plan or 
remedy is to put a very high duty on American and 
Indian agricultural products, some demanding that 
as high a duty as two dollars a hundred weight be 
placed upon American wheat. Should all the Eu- 
ropean nations combine to place this duty upon 
American products, the effect would be very severe 
upon American agriculture. One thing is evident, 
namely, that we cannot continue to find a market 
in Europe for our surplus crops unless we take an 
equivalent in manufactures from them. They can- 
not pay us for the exports unless we buy from 
The laws of trade prove this. 


Selections, 


PIG FEEDING AND PORK. 


So long as there is a demand for fat hogs 
there must be a supply; and, of course, the 
question with the farmer is, how can I most 
rapidly and cheaply produce the largest pos- 
sible mountain of fat from my, at present, 
healthy little pig? Professor Browne, of the 
Ontario Agricultural College, after testing 
the question with a large number of animals 
and in a variety of ways, declares that ‘‘raw 
peas are fifty per cent cheaper than cooked 
peas, and cheaper than Indian corn in any 
form.” Of course the latter point would de- 
pend upon the price of the two commodities. 
As to the best manner of feeding, a farmer 
neighbor of mine, who raises one or two very 
fat hogs every year, finds that upon the one- 
meal-a-day plan he never fails to secure (1) 
a large frame, (2) extreme fatness finally, 
and (3) freedom from sickness, all of which 
he humorously attributes to (4) ‘keeping 
‘em happy and contented.” 

His neighbors’ pigs, fed three or four times 
a day, are, so he says, ‘‘sqealing all the time 
they ain't eatin’” while his own ‘‘get up and 
eat their one square meal, and then lie down 
and sleep most of the time.” One season, 
raising three pigs, he made, (7. e., exclusive 
of weight of the animals when he bought 
them) 1260 pounds of pork in 180 days, an 
average of seven pounds, or two and one-third 
pounds, each, a day. The last two months 
the trio consumed, on an average, ten quarts of 
raw cornmeal a day. The dry meal was turn- 
ed on top of fresh water (a pailful or two) in 
the trough. Thus only were they watered 
and fed. When killed, though not fully up 
to the Straasburgh geese, which are fed for 
fat livers (for the famous pates de foie gras 
so beloved by gourmets) and which are so ac- 
curately diagnosed by the expert attendant, 
that only those are killed today that would 
die an unnatural death from “liver com- 
plaint” tomorrow; still the fat disease was 
tully up to, in fact, above the average. 

So much for the question of excessively 
fat, instead of meaty or fleshy animals. With 
regard to the desirability of hogs of the lat- 
ter class, an observing writer has remarked 
that out-of-door pigs would not show so well 
at the fairs, and would probably be passed 
over by judges and pened who have been 
taught to admire only the fat and helpless 
things which get the prizes, and which are, 
truly enough well adapted to fill lard-kegs ; 
but the standard of perfection should be a pig 
which will make the most ham with the least 
waste of fat. the longest and deepest sides 
with the most lean meat. It should also have 
bone enough to allow it to stand up and help 
itself to food, and carry with it the evidence 
of health and development in all its parts. 

Without work or exercise, the muscular 
system, that is, the flesh or lean meat, can 
never be largely developed, but on the con- 
trary, it begins to degenerate with all living 
creatures the moment that exercise ceases. 
The out-door air and exercise which makes 
the muscle, will as surely develop the whole 
organism, and not only produce a long, large 
frame, but furnish the solid leg bones to bear 
it erect. An acquaintance who prides him- 
self on raising (in a barn cellar on the ma- 
nure heap!) ‘‘healthy pig pork” for his own 
family, instead of buying the Western pro- 
duced article (where the poor animals are ex- 
posed to pure air and corn on the cob) once 
remarked of his Christmas pig: ‘‘Why, even 
the bones are so tender that they chew up al- 
most like the meat itself!” This illustrates, I 
may say in passing, the condition of fat, 
“rickety” children. No matter how ‘hard 
and good” their fat is described to be, it is 
the kind I have been talking about; and if 
we could look beneath the wretched stuff, we 
should find the muscular and nervous system 
very lean and attenuated, just as we do in the 
case of fat sheep and hogs —C. FE. Paige; in 
N. Y. Tribune. 


them. 











DEEP PLOUGHING AND MOISTURE. 


The question is often asked: ‘‘How does 
deep ploughing make the soil moister?” I 
believe it is an accepted fact that wherever 
warm air comes in contact with a body cooler 
than itself the water in it condenses into 
drops. On a warm day we see it often on the 
outside of a pitcher of cold water. Fogs and 
dews are made in that way, and our rain, 
most of it, coming up from the gulf in those 
heavy currents of warm air that we frequent- 
ly have. When we pulverize the soil deeply 
the warm air, which is full of moisture, pene- 
trates down and all through it, and the ground 
being cooler than the air, condenses the water 
into drops, which answers in place of rain, so 
the deeper and the more we pulverize it the 
more moisture it will collect from the air. 
Not only that, but as warm air is rich in food 
for plants, it serves in place of manure, too. 
Thirty years ago there was a terrible drought 
in the East. Professor Mapes, a large mar- 
ket gardener, had had his ground underdrain- 
ed and sub-soiled, and his crops, where he 
could, were cultivated with a heal plough. 
A committee went to see his place after nine 
weeks of drought, and it found everything as 
flourishing as if there had been plenty of 
rain. His corn (it was the 3d of September) 
was estimated at ninety bushels to the acre, 
while on land cultivated in the usual way near 
by it was all burnt up. While I do not think 
d ploughing is everything, still I think it 


eep 
will lessen the effects of a drought,— Kansas 
Farmer. 











THE COMING SHEEP. 





The philosophy of evolution and develop- 
ment appears to be supported by the history of 
our live stock. Those who have traced out 
the rise and progress, have also had to record 
the decadence and the fall, of races of cattle 
and sheep. The old long-horn, brought to 
yerfection under the skilful management of 
Bakewell, waned and vanished under the su- 
perior qualities of the short-horn. It would, 
indeed, be touching upon delicate ground to 
hint that this pet of the great ones of the earth 
could be displaced from her temple. All 
things, however, must come to an end, and 
exorbitant sums of money given by individu- 
als for no special excellence except what ex- 
ists, or is supposed to exist, potentially in the 
mysterious virtues of pedigree, savors of that 
luxury which precedes decay and dissolution. 

The history of our chief breeds of sheep af- 
fords more than one instance of improvement 
and abandonment. Take, for example, the 
Leicester. Fifty years ago this breed might 
appropriately have been said to ‘‘rule the 
roost.” Now, except in very few countries 
and among a smal! minority of farmers, the 
Leicester has been supplanted. The Cots- 
wold sheep is said to be going out, even upon 
his own hails, and does not seem to be spread- 
ing rapidly in any other locality. The South- 
down was to the short wooled races as the 
Leicester was to the long wools. Scarcely 
a breed was not improved by his touch, and 
for this reason alone the Southdown will al- 
ways hold a high position in the history of 
British flocks. Still it must be confessed that 
the Southdown has ceased to be a rival for 
teage won with larger and more profitable, if 
ess shapely, breeds of sheep. 

One of the greatest advances in sheep breed- 
ing was made by Mr. Druce, of Eynsham, 
when he successfully crossed the Hampshire 
Down and Cotswold, and thereby produced 
the Oxford Down. The rise of this remarka- 
ble breed has been rapid, and it seems likely 
to extend further in its geographical distribu- 
tion. An unfortunate predisposition to foot 
lameness is one of the weakest points in this 
favorite breed of the midlands, and a slowness 
in coming to maturity may possibly be also re- 
corded as a frequent mark against kim. 

The last breed we have to mention is one 
which deserves very special mention. He has 
not as yet attracted a large share of public 
notice. Columns of show reports have been 
lavished upon Leicesters and Southdowns, but 
scant notes have been usually thought enough 
for the Hampshires. They have not been 
pushed up by the great. They have, howev- 
er, been long carefully bred by a large num 
ber of first class tenant farmers around Salis 
bury, and tended by aggood and faithful race 
of shepherds. We venture to assert that the 
Hampshire sheep is not sufficiently known and 
appreciated. ‘There is no race in England, or 
in the world, which can vie with it in the pro- 
duction of large sized lambs of from six to 
eight months old. Shropshire lambs are sim- 
ply ‘*nowhere” to them. 

Let any unprejudiced person attend the ram 
sales in July, near Salisbury, and if he has 
never before seen a Hampshire lamb, he will 
be astonished. There he will see lambs which 
present you with a pound weight per quarter 
from the day they were born. No one thinks 
of using shearing rams, as they would be too 
heavy and unwieldy, if not used as lambs. As 
yet the Hampshire breed has been insuflicient- 
ly represented by our show yards, but we ex- 
pect soon to see a change in this particular. 
Such a breed cannot be comparatively hid 
from public notice, but must come out. His 
hardihood, size and quality of mutton are un- 
surpassed. He thrives between hurdles and 
never asks for greater liberty. He is extra- 
ordinarily docile and intelligent, and can be 
brought into such training that a word from 
the shepherd suffices to guide and control his 
movements. 

In the district in which this splendid race 
of sheep are found in greatest perfection, it is 
not uncommon to realize as much as 60s. or 
65s. per head for lambs of from seven to eight 
months old. It is in those parts customary 
to sell off the wether lambs and retain the ewe 
lambs and ewes as winter stock. If, instead 
of selling the lambs at the autumn fairs, they 
were kept on through the winter and sold 
out, as is the case with most other breeds of 
sheep, at ten or thirteen months old, they 
would make prices which we are confident in 
maintaining that no other race of sheep could 
touch. These are strong points in favor of 
the Hampshire‘sheep, insuring him a brilliant 
future, and, in a certain sense, the title we 
have placed at the head of these remarks.— 
Agricultural Gazette (English). 


SMUT OR BUNT. 





According to Prof. Bessey, the term smut 
is applied to different forms of disease. That 
of the books and English farmers is that which 
turns the whole head into a black, dusty pow- 
der, and is known in some places as black 
blast, black blight, etc. ; in England it is call- 
ed ‘‘bunt,” or stinking smut. The disease 
generally meant by smut is one which leaves 
the grain at nearly its normal size and shape, 
but filled with black and stinking dust. The 
wheat parasite, which is the cause, Tilletia 
caries, consists of slender threads of micro- 
scopic size, that insinuate themselves between 
the cells and tissues of the young wheat plant, 
taking its nourishment and thus reducing its 
vitality. The young wheat plant is a mass of 
minute cells, filled with water and protoplasm. 
These parasites not only penetrate among 
them, but invade the cell structure, thrusting 
suckers in every direction. When the wheat 
heads, the kernel is invaded and its nutriment 
appropriated by the parasite, which here 
reaches its highest development, and produ- 
ces a large amount of its black spores for seed 
for another season. 

The kernel thus invaded is shorter and 
thicker than the healthy berry, and of a dark, 
greenish color, and the odor, on crushing, is 
most offensive. Under the glass, this black 
dust is seen made up of round bodies, and 
when the grain is broken in threshing, these 
seed spores adhere to the hairs on the normal 
grain, and are planted with it; they hang on 
versistently, onl are very hard to separate. 

“hat the spores are sown with the wheat is 
evident, an are followed by a new crop of 
smut. Still all attempts to discover the mode 
of entrance into the young wheat plant have 
failed, but it takes place in the early growth 
of the wheat, and observation has shown that 
the disease commenced before the plant be- 
gan stooling. To eradicate the disease the 
spores must be destroyed. As the smutted 
grains are light, they can be floated out by 
agitating the seed wheat violently in water. 
The common smut mills may be used, but 
there is danger of the injury of the healthy 

rains. But the important matter is to free 
the normal grain from the adherent spores. 
This may be done by the application of caus- 
tic lime, after the above washing of the seed ; 
a solution of sulphate of copper, blue-stone, 
has also been successfully used. No applica- 
tions to growing wheat are of any use. ‘here 
is no variety of wheat, says the Professor, that 
is smut proof. The above care with seeds 
and a rotation of crops, are the only reme- 
dies.—American Miller. 





SWINE FARMING, 


We are more and more impressed with the 
value of hogs on the farm. Many farmers 
make their cows the main feature; the build- 
ings are constructed with reference to their 
management, and the rotation of crops is fixed 
to promote the same end. We also have 
farms devoted to horse breeding, and whole 
sections of country where sheep breeding is 
the leading industry. To make these ditfer- 
ent branches of husbandry a specialty, is the 
right course for success. In the great corn 
districts of the West, hogs are raised in large 
numbers, but we are forced to say, from > 
servation, that it is generally corn, more than 
care, which gives the business its degree of 
success. Often enough corn is wasted, if fed 
with care, to fatten the entire stock. The 
western hog does not fill the entire place for 
which he was designed. He is simply a con- 
densed corn-crib, with a great many rat holes. 
This business basis may possibly answer where 
corn is cheap and land requires no fertilizer, 
but in the largest portion of this country corn 
is not so abundant that the farmer can afford 
to waste it, nor is land so richbut that it can 
become more productive. Hogs should be 
made a factor of improvement on every farm. 
We should have swine farms, the same as dai- 
ry, horse, and sheep farms, with the fields and 
buildings adapted to them. Hogs should be 
fed in the fields, with a rotation in their feed- 
ing grounds, the same as in crops. In this 
way, in a few years, the whole farm can be 

ne over, and every field enriched. There 
is room here for solid missionary work, both 
in improving the condition of the pigs and of 
the American Agri: ° 
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spring. These ecrengoments | may be inter- 
fered with, however, if the House of Com. 
mons refuses to grant the allowance of $50,- 
000 a year to the Prince, which has been 
asked for, and against the granting of which 
the Radicals are organizing a strong opposi- 
tion. 





THE NICARAGUAN CANAL. 

The Official Gazette of Nicaragua publishes 
an important article in reference to the long- 
talked-of Nicaraguan Canal, and the govern- 
ment decree abolishing what has been known 
as the ‘Menocal contract.” The (Gazette 
says: 





‘*Nicaragua has spared no sacrifice to in- 
sure the construction of the canal. This 
statement is corroborative, and all contracts 
which have been celebrated, from the first to 
the last, contain the most liberal stipulations 
in favor of the contractors. Especially has 
this been so in the contract celebrated with 
Mr. Menocal, the recision of which has just 
been declared, and which contained as wide 
concessions as any government can offer for 
the realization of such a work, After it was 
signed the government sent a Legation to 
Washington to assist in promotion of the 
realization of the work. This was the fourth 
Legation sent to the United States on a simi- 
lar errand, and in delay being solicited, it was 
immediately granted. Subsequently, in 1883, 
the same company requested the abrogation 
of Article 51 of the contract, which, it was 
asserted, tended to prevent the legal or- 
ganization of the company, and this request 
was at once complied with. 
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‘*But there is yet more to be mentioned. 
The Congress of Nicaragua, at the instance 
of the government, authorized the latter, in 
August “of the present year, to join with the 
other Republics of Central America in guar- 
anteeing a dividend of three percent on the 
net amount of the capital invested in the can- 
al, offering that Nicaragua would share in the 
guarantee up to $10,000,000. Steps hav- 
ing been taken under this authorization, our 
Legation in the United States was authorized 


to endeavor to obtain the concurrence of the 


Un- 


COMNISSIONER LORING ON PLEURO.- 
PNEUMONIA 


In the course of an address before the Na- 
tional Association of Stockmen at Chicago, 
last week, the Hon. Geo. B. Loring, United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture, spoke as 
follows concerning the existence of pleuro- 
pneumonia among the cattle of this country, 
and the attitude of the Department of Agri- 
culture towards the disease. He said :— 


Experiments have been instituted in Wash- 
ington in order to test the contagiousness of a 
lung disease prevailing in the district, sup- 
posed to be pleuro-pneumonia. Fifteen ani- 
mals were exposed in close confinement at 
different times with this prevalent lung dis- 
ease, and none of them were attacked with 
the disease to which they were thus exposed. 
Later, four cows, in very poor condition, were 
placed in the same confinement, and were at- 
tacked with disease, two after a month’s ex- 
posure, and two after exposure of two months. 
One of these animals was fatally ill—the re- 
maining three were recovering when slaugh- 
tered. 

Experiments similar to these have been 
commenced in New York, a stable havin 
been erected for the purpose on Barren Ish 
and. Eighteen cows, sixteen of which were 
from Canada, where pleuro-pneumonia does 
not exist, were selected for their healthful- 
ness and fine condition, and placed in the sta- 
bles about the middle of September, in con- 
tact with three or four animals affected with 
the disease. In the latter part of October 
three or four of the cows thus exposed were 
found to have symptoms of pleuro-pneumonia, 
and when slaughtered proved to be character- 
istic cases. The disease extended through a 
large portion of the lungs in each animal. 
Other animals now show symptoms of the dis- 
ease. 

The unexpected appearance of pleuro-pneu- 
monia in the Western States in August last 
attracted universal attention and created great 
alarm among all who are interested in the cat- 
tle industry of that section of tbe count 

The disease seems to have been discovered in 
a herd of cattle in Elmhurst, near Chicago, 
and on tracing its origin eight herds were 
found to be infected, all but one of which were 


France. 


A meeting of unemployed laboring men was held 
at Paris on Sunday, at which five thousand per- 


sons were in attendance. Violent — = and 
threats — the rich were made. The police in- 
tered an scuffie ensued. Some policemen and 


the commissionary of police were wounded. Thir- 
ty persons were arrested. The radical news rs 
accuse the government of angering the crowd by a 
needless display of police and military force. 

The Cabinet has decided to propose an increased 


n. 

= is subsiding in Paris, and there is 
much less excitement. The ravages of the disease 
have been confined exclusively to the most squalid 
and filthy quarters of the city, and to the poorest 

classes of the population. 
Germany. 
The German Reichstag was opened with the usual 
formalities last Thursday. The Emperor’s speech 
treated principally on foreign and domestic affairs. 
The Cologne Gazette publishes the text of Ger- 
many’s proposals regarding the Congo, as follows : 
The delegates of 15 States, including America, have 
agreed to the following declaration: In the regions 
forming the basin of the Congo and its tributaries, 
the limits of which the conference will fix, there 
shall be perfectly free trade for all nations. Com- 
modities shall be imported and exported free of 
duty, except such as shall be necessary in the in- 
terest of general trade. The powers exercising 
sovereign rights in the Congo regions are forbidden 
to exercise monopolies or favors of any kind in re- 
gard totrade. Foreigners are to enjoy without dis- 
tinction the same treatment and the same rights as 
citizens of a sovereign State. All the powers ex- 
ercising sovereign rights shall bind themselves to 
co-operate in the endeavor to suppress slavery and 
to promote the work of missions and al! influences 

which tend to the civilization of the natives. 


The Soudan Campaign. 


E! Mahdi is reported to be within 18 hours’ march 
of Khartoum; disease, however, is making sad 
ravages among his forces. He will not attack 
Khartoum during the present month. The British 
troops are rapidly advancing, but it will be impos- 
sible to get beyond bonnie for a month yet, and 
many boats have been injured. General Gordon is 
reported to have captured a Krupp gun from the 
rebels, and 500 of the Mahdi’s followers have join- 
ed Gordon’s force. 


The Chinese War. 


The peace negotiations between France and 
China, have been suspended. It is reported that 
the Chinese government has offered France 750,- 
000,000 francs indemnity, but that the latter de- 
mands 1,250,000,000 francs. Admiral Courbet, the 
commander of the Freach forces, has concluded to 
resign his position. 

It is asserted at Hong Kong that reports of victo- 
ries by the French, in the island of ‘ormosa, are 
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United States in this joint guarantee. 
| fortunately however, all our efforts have 
proved vain, and the contract which a few 
months ago offered such high hopes, is to-day 
value less. 

‘The question now arises, Shall we — 
‘ . | on the idea of seeing the two oceans unite 
ee. SON by a channel through our territory? We 
must wait to see the result of Count De Les- 
seps’ work at Panama. The commerce of the 
world urgently demands that a canal should 


tly illustrated, and thoroughly practical 
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fabrications, and that the French successes in Ton- 
quin have been greatly overrated. The invaders 
of Touquin are making no progress. Their opera- 
tions are at a standstill, and they are confined to 
the delta of the Red River. In Formosa the 
French have no foothold, except at the harbor of 
Kelung, and the Chinese are now assuming the of- 
fensive in both Tonquin and Formosa. If the 
French are to continue their course of taking re- 
prisals, they will require reenforcements to the 
number of 25,000. 


General Items. 


clearly connected by the interchange of cattle. 
Two of these were in Ohio, one in Kentucky, 
and five in Illinois. ‘The number of animals 
exposed was 625, 101 of which have contract- 
ed the disease. 

A prompt and thorough investigation of the 
disease by Prof. Salmon, assisted by some of 
the most experienced and reliable veterinary 
surgeons in the infected region, convinced 
those engaged in the transportation of cattle, 
that unusual care should be exercised in this 
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